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POTTING

Pottery.    Modern methods of manufacture.   1. Pug machine, which prepares the clay.

Automatic moulding.    3.

Casting from plaster mould.     4.   Shaping by means of a ** jigger."   "5.' Stacking "saggers" for firing in intermittent
"    '* Biscuit " entering electric oven,   (J. Wedgwood & Sons, Stoke-on-Trent)

6.

For overglaze painting, fluxes or
colours containing glaze in the
mixture are required. From gold
is obtained crimson ; from cobalt,
blue; from chromium, green;
from iron, red; from antimony,
yellow. Considerable experience is
necessary, as the purity of tone,
and sometimes even of colour,
does not appear until after
firing. The ceramic decorator's
greatest difficulty is that some
colours will not mix with others,
but will react in the fire to their
mutual destruction.

Glazing may be done before or
after decorating, except with
enamel, which requires a final
firing. The article is dipped in a
liquid glaze compound of frit (a
glass-like substance ground and
mixed with water), clay and flint.
The water from the glaze is
absorbed by the porous biscuit
ware, leaving a thin film of glaze
on the surface of the piece, which
is then dried in a heated chamber
before passing to the glost oven.
While in the oven, the articles
are separated by fire-clay supports
to prevent them from being pressed

together by the glaze, which
vitrifies at high temperature.

Firing enamelled ware is the
last process of manufacture, and
some highly-decorated pieces re-
quire repeated firings according
to the number of colours employed,
certain colours having to be applied
after preHminary firings. In the
process of heating, particularly
when the kiln is not constant-
heated by electricity but is coal-
fired, there is sometimes unequal
expansion and contraction of the
clay and its glaze, resulting in the
enamel being covered with a net-
work of little splits. When the
network is very fine it is called
speckled, and when coarse, crack-
led. This is occasionally deliber-
ately done as a form of decoration.

Salt-glazed ware or stoneware is
used for such common articles as
drain- pipes or ginger-beer bottles.
The clay article is exposed to the
intense heat of an open oven or
kiln, no protection being placed
between the fire and the clay.
When the ware is almost at white
heat, a quantity of common salt is
thrown upon the fires and dropped

through holes in the dome of the
oven. Volatilisation takes place,
and the salt vapour clings around
the ware; the silica in the clay
combines with the sodium from
the salt, forming a thin glass glaze
on the surface of the piece, while
the chlorine, being set free,
escapes. See Ceramics; China-
ware ; Coalport; Delia Robbia
Ware; Derby China; Dresden
China; Doulton ; Greek Art;
Jug; Majolica; Palissy, B.; Sevres;
Wedgwood; Worcester, etc.
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Potting. Placing plants either
from the open ground or from seed
boxes in pots, usually for cultiva-
tion under glass. Both pots and